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Yet it was Sherman's men who under Ms orders had formed a hollow
square and marclied last of all from the wild confusion of the battlefield of
Bull Run7 covering the genera! retreat, and sending murderous volleys of
rifle fire into Confederate cavalrymen who tried to break their ranks.
Of the three division commanders of the Union army at Bull Run only
one had ever seen a battle. Of nine Union brigadiers sixliad never seen smoke
in open combat. The nine leading Confederate officers at Bull Run had all
been under fire in the Mexican War or in Indian fights.
After the first few days of gloom and woe in the North came a second
uprising. The raising of money, troops, supplies, proceeded toward the
organization of the most gigantic army in history. Day by day now the new
regiments of the Army of the Potomac stepped off trains in the railroad
yards, marched down Pennsylvania Avenue, moving to camp in the tented
cities that stretched farther on the river slopes and the hills beyond. Droves
of beef cattle plodded through the streets toward the commissary depart-
ment butchers. Miles of boxes of hardtack? shoes, shirts^ underwear, socks,
uniforms, caps, lined warehouses and camps. The many varieties and
contingents of troops were being shaped into one immense weapon, the
most colossal military unit the world had seen in modern historical times.
This Army of the Potomac grew into 168,000 in November from 50,000 on
July 22nd, when Washington had received its new commander, Genera!
George Brinton McClellan.
In the furious, complex, and driving labours of shaping effective armies for
grand strategic campaigns against the prepared Southern States, the ailing,
failing octogenarian Scott was slow, pompous, fussy, and his dropsy and
vertigo were pathetic afflictions of a one-time hero. In November General
Winfield Scott was retired on pay, with honours9 and with tributes from the
President and others.
McCleEan was the man of the hour, pointed to by events, and chosen by
an overwhelming weight of public and private opinion. He looked the part,
sat his saddle as a trained Man on Horseback, issued commands with a
manner of authority, published proclamations modelled on Napoleon's
style, thrust his right hand into his coat when photographed and gazed at
the camera as though victory might lurk just beyond his well-modelled head
and its genius of organization. He had left a $io,ooo-a-year job as president
of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad at Cincinnati to command an army of
18,000 in West Virginia, where he had given the North the only actions thus
far having semblance of military victories.
Farther back of this victory was a record. He was an engineer, had read all
the classics on how to win or lose a war, believed in preparations, manoeuvres,